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INSTITUTIONS FOR HIGHER 
LEARNING AND THE NEGRO 


ITHIN a few weeks now colleges 

and universities throughout the coun- 

try will open their doors to hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women, anxious 
to equip themselves for successful participation 
in the various activities of life. For the most 
part they will be under no illusions as to the 
necessity of preparation, nor of the severity of 
the struggle even for a livelihood which awaits 
them. They are of a generation that has wit- 
nessed a major economic disaster with its con- 
comitant confusion and suffering. They are 
aware vaguely of the social ferment that is seeth- 
ing throughout the world. They, too, are part 
of the vast unrest that grips humanity. But they 
have the confidence, the self assurance, and the 
bouyant spirits of youth. 

Certainly there have been few periods in his- 
tory when so heavy a responsibility has been 
placed on institutions of learning. They are 
dedicated to the task of preparing youth to 
enter a world, the most significant aspect of 
which is change. Not physical change although 
that too goes on slowly albeit inexorably, but 
change in century old ideas and concepts of 
economics, government, law; philosophy, art 
and science, and education itself. 

“The old order changeth giving place to 
new.” 

Up to the present time the vision and lead- 
ership which might foresee and direct the 
course of economic and social change have been 
conspicuously absent from our universities. 
Their faculties have been able at times bril- 
liantly to interpret events which have profound- 
ly affected life and living. But the forces which 
are moving with appalling swiftness along con- 
verging lines toward a probable cataclysm have 
to a very small extent been apprehended or af- 
fected by our institutions of higher learning. 

Have they been instruments for the preven- 
tion of war? 

What have they contributed to racial toler- 
ance and understanding ? 

What have they contributed to the solution of 
the problems of the workers of the world ? 

Perhaps this is not the function of the college ; 
perhaps its real function is to train and dis- 
cipline the mind so that the youth might under- 
stand clearly the forces of life and act intelli- 
gently. So be it. But unless the college itself 


is free from the errors and prejudices wich 
characterize the unlettered, then it need mn ver 
hope to find that truth and light for which + is 
forever seeking. 

“And you shall know the truth and the ti uth 
shall make you free.” 

It may be too much to expect that coll: ses 
and universities will ever be able to think . nd 
act on a higher level than that of the milie: in 
which they exist. It would seem so. One ob- 
serves that the same concepts regarding the 
Negro which prevail in Dallas, are current in 
Southern Methodist University, the same atti- 
tude which prevails in Cambridge and Boston, 
finds lodgment in the hallowed precincts of 
the Harvard yard. So despite the hundreds of 
institutions of higher learning, seeking truth and 
justice, the Negro is prescribed and ostracised, 
denied employment opportunities, lynched, 
segregated and discriminated against because of 
his race under the very shadows of the citadels 
of learning. 

It has been said that the hope of the Negro 
lies in the college and universities. We wonder. 
For centuries they have failed to alter to any 
marked degree the conditions under which the 
Negro is compelled to exist, or to materially 
affect and change the racial attitudes of the 
American people. On the contrary they have 
eagerly sought to conform to popular concepts 
of the Negro whenever it appears that danger 
lies in any other policy. Hence, the exclusion of 
Negroes from many colleges, the denial of 
dormitory privileges in others, the bars against 
participation in athletics and extra-curricular 
activities in still more. 

Will Princeton admit a Negro student ? 

May Negroes enter the Harvard Medical 
School ? 

Have Negroes ever enrolled at Notre Dame 
or Holy Cross ? 

May Negroes live in the dormitories at the 
tax supported State University of Minnesota ? 

Is it any wonder that the great mass of college 
graduates, despite their higher learning have 
the same ideas as to the place of the Negro as 
the totally untrained ? 

No one can deny that university trained men 
and women are in the forefront of those who 
down the years have sought larger opportunity 
for the Negro and for the oppressed and under- 
privileged. There have always been a few free 
spirits who have dared to be the “bearers of 
light, the defenders of truth” and it is by the 
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trradiiions of these, strange to say, that the uni- 
versity lives. If as Matthew Arnold has said 
“the man of culture is the true apostle of equai- 
iw” then American universities have a long 
to go. 


THE NEGRO ENTERS COLLEGE 


S for Negro youth who will enter coi- 
leges, we have asked several disting- 
uished educators who will direct the 

college life of thousands of young men and 
women to set down for the readers of Oppor- 
tunity What they think should be the aim of the 
college for Negroes. 

Of course, in its larger sense the aims of all 
colleges and universities are the same. The 
definition of a liberal education which Thomas 
Huxley gave to the world is perhaps as fine a 
statement of the aims of college as has ever 
been written: ‘That man, I think, has had a 
liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his 
will, and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossa- 
mers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of 
the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by a vigor- 
ous will. the servant of a tender conscience ; 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself.” 

But the Negro college has a greater task; to 
fit young men and women to take their place 
in a world that everywhere holds them beyond 
the pale; to teach them to maintain dignity in 
the midst of indignities, to retain composure in 
the midst of contempt, to have faith in a faith- 
less world and to keep their self respect. This is 
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the task of the Negro college. What a formid- 
able task it is! What a tremendous responsi- 
bility for any educational institution to assume ! 

And yet, it must be done if the American 
Negro is ever to hope to change the world in 
which he lives. And this, after all, constitutes 
his only hope; that is, that he himself might 
by his own efforts, set in motion the forces 
which will lift him up in the eyes of his fellow- 


man. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Y what magic can the Negro student be 
taught to believe in Democracy when he 
knows that the fundamental right of the 

franchise is withheld from him regardless of his 
educational attainments in most of the southern 
states ? 

What spell may teachers weave to foster his 
faith in the precepts of Christianity when he 
knows that even the churches cherish and de- 
fend the color line? 

How can the Negro student escape the onset 
of an inferiority complex when by law, custom, 
decree, threats, violence, he is kept inferior every 
moment of his life ? 

Must the Negro college student be deprived 
of the freedom to think lest he disturb and upset 
the tenets of race relations as they are currently 
held and thereby endanger the very existence of 
Negro universities ? 

And yet that freedom is the basis of real in- 
tellectual achievement and without it scholar- 
ship must inevitably become sterile and fruitless. 


These are the questions which the adminis- 
trator of the Negro college must forever face. 
They constitute the most baffling problems in 
education at the present day. For forces with- 
out college gates are compelling Negro students 
themselves to ponder the solution to these prob- 
lems. They cannot be evaded and continually 
dismissed, and on their solution depends the 
place of the Negro in American life. 
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In the News Columns 


RAPHAEL O'HARA LANIER 


Down in Houston, Texas, there is a Muni- 
cipal College for Negroes. It is not very well 
known even among Negroes outside of the State 
of Texas since barely a dozen years have passed 
since its founding as an extension school of 
Wiley University at Marshall. Texas, and 
later of both Wiley and Prairie View State 
College. But Houston College, though little 
known, has dared to break away from the 
traditions of Negro colleges and white, and is 
destined to exert a profound influence on edu- 
cational methods and aims. “For the primary 
purpose of Houston College is not to give de- 
grees, although it offers standard courses lead- 
ing to baccalaureate degrees,” but definitely and 
purposefully to fit the students for participation 
in the life of their community. 

Classes in Houston College do not aie until 
about five o'clock in the evening and they con- 
tinue until ten-thirty. Houston College was es- 
tablished for those who work during the day at 
some occupation and who wish to continue their 
studies beyond high school and have been un- 
able to do so because of the negessity of earning 
a living. Its courses have been designed to meet 
conditions in Houston as they are revealed 
through social surveys, and studies, and_re- 
search. For example, the U. S. Census indi- 
cates that there are 12,492 Negroes 10 years of 
age and over in Houston engaged in Domestic 
and Personal Service. This number represents 
34.7 per cent of all Negroes gainfully employed 
in that city. To meet this condition the Service 
college has been established. 


A comprehensive program of adult educa- 
tion will be in the field of service where acquired 
knowledge will be realistically applied to the 
occupations in which Negro men and women in 
Houston are engaged. 

The President of Houston University, Dr. 
E. E. Oberholtzer, is also president of Houston 
College for Negroes, but the executive head is 
Dean Raphael O’Hara Lanier, a graduate of 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, and an A.M. 
from Leland Stanford University, California. 
Succeeding J. T. Fox who pioneered during the 
early years of the Junior College and W.L.D. 
Johnson who served as acting Dean for a brief 
period after the death of Dean Fox, Raphael 
O’Hara Lanier has been for the past four years 
the guiding spirit and seer that has made Hous- 
ton College for Negroes one of the most unique 
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Raphael O'Hara Lanier 


and important educational institutions — in 
America. 

The sessions of Houston College are held in 
the Jack Yates High School of Houston after 
the high school classes are over. Furnishing the 
high school building and equipment constitutes 
the support which the college receives from the 
City of Houston. Its enrollment in the regular 
session for 1936-37 was 588 and 399 for the 
summer session. 

There are more than twenty on the faculty 
and their salaries have been paid not by en- 
dowments or gifts or appropriations but by the 
tuition and fees of the students, and even during 
the long depression these salaries have been reg- 
ularly paid. Here is a faculty that any college 
might be proud of. They are not only well 
trained but they have a spirit and zest and en- 
thusiasm for their work that is difficult to sur- 
pass. 

Despite the fact that practical application of 
knowledge shapes the methods of instruction, 
excellent research has been done by teachers 
of Houston College as a basis for curriculum 
construction. It might well be that Houston 
College provides the answer to some of the 
problems of Negro education. At least Dean 
Lanier has had the courage to seck new meth- 
ods for a new world. 
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Education and the Art of Living « « 


@ By WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


The Art of Work and of Living 

Men are faced in this 
world with the necessity of 
mastering two classes of 
skills, one, the skill which 
guarantees them in_ self- 
respect, sustenance; the 
other, the skill which in- 
volves the use of sustenance. 
It is obvious that this is no 
trict dichotomy, for the 
gaining of a livelihood may 
call upon all of the qualities 
involved in the use of a livelihood and we 
may live for the thing we are doing for a 
living-—as happy a combination as life can 
know. But in general we pick up tools to gain 
our living; we lay them down to enjoy the fruits 
of our living. There is an art of work and there 
is an art of living including work and the use 


of work. 

For both of these functions men must be pre- 
pared. The world’s work cannot be done by 
bunglers, nor dare we bungle life which lies be- 
yond the mere technique of work. It is academic 
to discuss the relative importance of these two. 
It is pertinent to observe that it is more difficult 
to guard against the latter, that is, bungling the 
use of the world we possess, for as paradoxical 
as it may appear, a man can more easily make 
a goods than he can use it—profitably-—which is 
the seat of the most stubborn ills which plague 
our world. 


Somewhere men must be prepared to make 
their living—in the technical schools, in the uni- 
versities, in the school of apprenticeship and ex- 
perience. But as Aristotle pointed out centuries 
ago a man has not simply the function of flute- 
player or sculptor or craftsman but also the 
function of man. The shoemaker is also citizen, 
neighbor, parent; he belongs to a class, a race, 
a nation ; he is well or ill. Somewhere men must 
be prepared for these relationships and condi- 
tions. That place may be of our own choosing. 
In Athens it was sometimes the market place, 
sometimes the grove. In Palestine it was often 
the wayside. It can be the school from the nur- 
sery stage through college. 

A new vogue has seized us—that of being 
practical. The rush to producership is pellmell ; 
the tempo to profitable consumership is slow and 
uncertain. And thus we have a world which we 


This article is taken from the inaugural address 
of Dr. Nelson on the occasion of his induction 
as President of Dillard University. It has been 
highly praised as a brilliant statement of the 


function of the college. 


are not prepared to use. We dare not deny the 
importance of men preparing to work but net- 
ther dare we forget without peril the import- 
ance of preparing to live in the midst of work 
and when working hours are over. 

“°*Tis not a soul; ’tis not a body we are train- 
ing up, but a man,” declared Montaigne. Not a 
mind, not a will, not hands,—it is a man skilled 
in the art of living that we wish here to discuss. 

One of the fundamental differences between 
the lower and the higher order of life is perspec- 
tive. A dog may scent his way home but he can- 
not chart it. Let men take notice then for most 
of us stand upon a single patch of the universe 
without chart or compass, lost in so far as the 
rest of the world is concerned. It is impossibie 
for a man to act intelligently in any situation 
except in the light of a world view, his world 
view. He may act correctly, that is, scent his 
way home, but not intelligently. A man skilled 
in living is a man who has a view of this world 
and acts in terms of that view. He only has 
qualified for citizenship in the society of the in- 
telligent. 

But the “practical” man is still not satisfied. 
He still cannot see that philosophy does bake 
bread. A slave knew better than this for when 
his lot ground out his life he believed enough 
about the world to know there was a realm in 
which such as he would find relief and reward. 

Life is not a May game even for the free. Pre- 
judice and power are handmaidens in the crush- 
ing even of the just. And for the crushed there 
are only three possibilities: resignation, rebel- 
lion, philosophy. Resignation is death and re- 
bellion is of doubtful value. If the poor and the 
oppressed have no view of the world beyond 
that on which their feet so insecurely rest, a view 
which holds within it possibility of the recon- 
ciliation of the inconsistencies of which they are 
victims then they have little ground for hope and 
might as well be dead. 

Philosophy bakes no bread? Plato has be- 
queathed us a magnificent lesson in this matter 
in his allegory of the cave. A group of men have 
been chained in a cave with their faces turned 
toward the cave’s inmost wall. Outside of the 
cave a fire burns brightly ; on a wall between the 
fire and the mouth of the cave there moves 
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continually a procession of men. The shadows of 
the men are thrown by the fire against the wall 
of the cave upon which the chained men must 
constantly look. Thus they spend their days and 
nights gazing at shadows. But suddenly they are 
released and sent forth from the cave. They 
find themselves now gazing upon the procession, 
the actual forms, shadows of which they saw in 
the cave. But in their ignorance they think the 
real men are illusions; they still believe that the 
shadows which they watched so long are real. 
The men of the cave lacked perspective. They 
knew the world in gross, pitiable meagerness. 
They were ignorant. 

A father was once greatly concerned over the 
misfortunes attending his business. The conta- 
gion of his depressed spirit fell upon his family. 
One day his faithful wife protested and with an 
understanding, vouchsafed often only to women, 
begged him to see his business in terms of its 
relative importance. She compared it with this 
interest and with that, with the meaning of his 
home and his family. Finally in dramatic climay 
she asked: “How important would yesterday's 
business defeat appear if today your son here lay 
prostrate under some calamity ?” 


Tragedy Is Born... 

Francis Bacon 1s said to have notived on a 
wall of the Tower ct London the inscription, 
“to fear God and to obey fate is to conquer,” 
to which we quickly assent. The thoughttul 
man asks, however, when are we to know the 
voice of God or what fate has decreed? When 
are we to know the difference between the evi- 
table and the inevitable? What we interpret as 
signs of the impossible may be but the thin 
sheath of difficulty. What we regard as the 
easily surmountable may in reality be the im- 
pregnable. Tragedy is born of the partial view. 

The intelligent man, the educated man is of a 
philosophical temper. He cannot rest with par- 
tial knowledge; he is constantly seeking the 
whole view. His puzzles must increasingly be- 
come patterns. 

We may think it too much to expect each in- 
dividual, every educated person even, to be a 
philosopher, but I do not think so. Men may 
not be great philosophers. A people may be a 
thousand years old before it produces a single 
great philosopher but his emergence is contin- 
gent upon a thousand years of philosophic think- 
ing by that people. Somewhere men must be 
taught to “see life steadily and to see it whole” 
and my first proposition is that this is the duty 
of the college. 

Essential to a sound philosophy are abundant 
data. Thus there awaits the prospective man of 
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education long years of mastery of fact. He . an- 
not move about the world blindly and hopc for 
sudden intuitions of right. To piece his pv 2k 
he must have “access to the main facts of jis. 
tory, a knowledge of the great contribution. to 
the arts and sciences, an understanding of the 
major forms of social organization and the c\.ar- 
acteristics of social relationship.” That ts, be: ore 
he can presume to philosophize he must be in- 
formed, widely and correctly informed. 

There is another intellectual quality which we 
must mention because of its importance both in 
relationship to perspective and in its own right. 
It is mental incisiveness. A man whose mental 
faculties are not geared to this rapidly chang- 
ing, bewilderingly complex world is lost before 
his struggle has begun. There are limits to the 
reflective powers which the human 
achieved but survival on a plane of self-respect 
depends upon a man’s ability to detect fallacy 
and himself to lay down premises that are sound 
and to move with reasonable facility from pro- 
position to proposition. This, millions of men are 
unable to do and that is the reason they are 
dupes. All they know is what they see in the 
papers or hear upon the streets. The nation 
needs men who can tear to shreds the arguments 
of the demagogue. Families need men who can 
protect them against the commercial lie. Demox- 
racy is predicated upon men thinking. The ig- 
norant give their allegiance constantly to causes 
dominated by emotion, bias, willfulness, and 
collusion. At every important point in Amenr- 
can life there should stand a man honest, coura- 
geous, and clear thinking who will arrest. or 
oppose every procedure which violates the can- 
ons of truthfulness. The school, certainly the col- 
lege, has no right to turn into society a stream 
of puny minds which will fall victims to the 
same quackery and demagogery against which 
the uncritical have no defense. 

We have spoken of the philosopher. We turn 
now to the artist. Most men are poor not so 
much because of their lack of possessions as be- 
cause of their lack of appreciation. We have 
been taught that there are stars in the heavens 
but most men have never really seen them. If 
we should come suddenly into the possession of 
a costly gem we should herald the news across 
the land. Yet, what is more perfect than a blade 
of grass or the petals of a flower to which we 
pay scant attention or the trees we pass dail 
and which stand silently awaiting the admira- 
tion which is their due. 

The struggle in America for greater leisure 
moves apace. We have proved exceedingly in- 
genius in the invention of the means for length- 
ening the evening hours. Now comes the prob- 
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lem of enriching the evening hours, any leisure 
hours. 

L.nrichment of life awaits any man who has 
appreciation. Music and drama and painting 
and sculpture and almost every other art form 
are at our behest if we but have the eye to see 
and the ear to hear. What a pity that men 
should pass their lives with beauty prodigally in 
their midst and yet never know the richness and 
joy which it so abundantly offers. 

Beauty has a special service to those whom 
life, for the moment, has denied certain advan- 
tages. There is a limit to the bludgeoning which 
the human frame can bear. In beauty there is 
renewal of strength. It is true and properly so 
that increased intelligence makes for increased 
ensitiveness. But sensitiveness takes an awful toll 
of the spirit. Beauty has healing 
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that richness is through the fine art of appreciat- 
ing, interpreting, and creating. 

Recently at Dillard we saw illustrated what 
I mean. How happy we were, all of us who 
participated in the Arts Festival whether as 
listeners, observers, performers, or composers. 
For this season we knew great joy. Why could 
not every season be a season of festival? Why 
should not our days and nights, particularly 
when the sustenance earning hours are over, 
be filled with our singing, our acting, our creat- 
ing of something? Why sit away the evening 
hours when there are images in our souls which 
might take beautiful and enriching form? <A 
duty of the college is to teach this to those whom 
it touches and to teach them how it may be 
brought to pass. 


in its wings. 

Somewhere men should be 
taught not simply to appreciate 
but also to interpret and to create 
the beauty. We owe much to mod- 
ern invention but one of its dan- 
gers is that we shall become de- 
pendent upon it. We shall be sat- 
isfied always to hear and to sce 
without incentive to give. We can 
recall the day when a piano was 
an almost essential article of fur- 
niture even when there was no 
visible means of paying for it and 
where many practical necessitics 
were sacrificed. Many of our folk 
songs and ballads were born about 
the fireside. Now the guitar is in 
the attic, the piano is replaced and 
the group which once enlivened 
the street corner with its harmonies 
is absorbed in the modern art of a 


E could have lifted high his strong nght hand 
And rent with anarchy the new-born State ; 

He could have lighted Revolution’s brand 

To claim its ghastly toll of blood and hate. 

For, had he not the strength—born of his kind 
To kill and plunder? Yet, in iron chains, 

He let them bind his body—-damn his mind 
Unto eternal darkness, for their gains. 

The State, he might have swept to bloody strife, 
His sweat and labor made surpassing fair, 

And strength was spent in toil. Throughout his life, 
He never learned its power—nor seemed to care; 
But calmly met the ever-present NOW, 

Ind to its destined furrow kept the plow. 


The Slave 


By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


Fred Astaire or a Cab Callaway. 

There is a seng in every heart and every heart 
really wishes to sing. We may for a season hang 
our harps upon the willow but we can do so for 
long only at our peril. If in war a nation is asked 
to sing its way to victory then in peace we can 
also sing ourselves into added power against the 
daily ills which besiege us. 

From the beginning of history it has been im- 
pressed upon man that he is a creature; he 
should also be taught that he is a creator. Until 
an individual has stood over a picture which he 
has painted or over some object which he has 
carved or over anything which he has fashioned 
with his own hands and mind he has not yet 
riven to the full stature of his manhood. 

I believe in the enrichment of life and I be- 
live that one of the great ways of achieving 


Life's Enrichment 

We have spoken of the philosopher and the 
artist; we turn now to the saint. And here we 
stand upon hotly debated territory for we are 
immediately confronted with doubt as to whe- 
ther sainthood is possible; to which, of course, 
ihe answer is that goodness can be achieved no 
more and no less easily than truth or beauty. 
I make the further observation that we dare not 
for a moment cease in our effort to attain good- 
ness either in our lives as individuals or as a part 
of the social structure. 

Intelligence may incite to goodness and yet it 
may not. The world is full of intelligent crimin- 
als who know both how to prosecute their vices 
within the law and to foil the law when they 
are caught without its pale. Society pays an 
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awful price in having in its midst trained minds 
employed in the defense of wrong, bias, special 
interest. The good are often at the mercy of the 
astute. 

Let us glance for a moment at this wise world 
in which we live. What can the present state of 
human relations teach us about love? It teaches 
us that there are many men who know the 
meaning of high religion. It teaches us, on the 
other hand, that in learned and overwhelmingly 
powerful places not even the meaning of love 
is known. To me this is a matter of great con- 
cern, for the more I see of life the more I be- 
come convinced that there is no foundation other 
than that of leve born of religion upon which 
this world can hope to build with security. 

But how is the human race to learn such mat- 
ters? How can we prevent generation after 
generation from making the same grievous error ? 

The question arises as to whether this is the 
problem of education, of the college. It may be 
suggested that if you succeed in making your 
philosopher and your artist you should leave 
the making of the saint to other agencies. Why 
not leave to the officers and institutions of re- 
ligion the ministering to the spirtual needs of 
the student? And it should be. I suggest simply 
that the offices of religion be admitted to the 
college. 

There is one certainty and that is that the 
offices of irreligion are in the college just, of 
course, as they are in every place which can be 
reached by forces seeking to satisfy their own 
ends. The thought of taking a youth of fifteen 
or sixteen as a resident or quasi resident in a 
college for four years and planning that his 
mind be turned over to the college, his body to 
some institute of physical culture, his tastes to 
popular influences and his religion to chance 
does not have meaning for me. I am interested 
in a college which helps a man not only to see 
the light but to follow it. I am interested in a 
college which helps him to see God intelligently 
and having found Him to do his utmost to live 
in accordance with the divine imperatives. 

“°Tis not a soul; ’tis not a body we are train- 
ing up, but a man”—a man of insight, a man of 
appreciation, a man of religion—the philoso- 
pher, the artist, the saint—not these literally for 
we know that none is wise, none fully feels the 
beautiful and none is good. A man, however, is 
philosopher, artist, and saint to the extent that 
he is seeking more and more of truth, of beauty, 
and of goodness. This is the man I should like 
to see emerge from the college—this college. 

It is natural now to ask by what means do 
you propose in the college to help make such a 
man? I am sure that I shall be excused from 


attempting in this brief moment to describe \ hat 
it will doubtless take us years to discover. | do 
wish to burden you further with suggesting wo 
fundamental principles upon which, I beli ve, 
any adequate program must rest. 

The first is that of adventure. | Educavion 
awaits the pioneer spirit, awaits educators who 
are not bound by tradition, who use educational 
history only as a point of reference, and who are 
not slaves to current educational practice. We 
are in need of greater resources in education but 
I venture that a still greater need is the insivht 
to use creatively the resources we now PoOsscss 
and shall possess. I have heard of a little school 
here in the South called, I believe, a folk school, 
led by a young woman who has ignored the 
formal criteria of secondary education and who 
has gone to work in her way, the best way she 
knows, trying to educate Negro boys and girls 
in her countryside for the lives they are to live. 
Many of us doubtless shall soon be visiting her 
school, not I hope to copy her ideas in a place 
where they may have no meaning, but to see 
what may happen when a mind gets to work 
upon the problem of education in terms not of 
history, not of educational practices simply as 
one is taught them but in terms of boys and 
girls, here and now, and the best means of help- 
ing them become the men and women they 
ought to be. 

One answer then to the question as to how 
we may realize our philosopher, artist and saint 
lies in the spirit of adventure, the willingness 
deeply and devotedly to discover a way and then 
fearlessly to walk in that way. Old names may 
have to give way to new names, old curricula 
to new curricula, old credits to new credits. 

In education there are inland spirits and 
there are pioneer spirits. We propose at Dillard 
University, in so far as we can summon the 
vision, to live on the frontier of education. What 
a pity if an institution so young should fall un- 
critically into the ways of the past. The pioneer 
does not have complete knowledge of his coun- 
try or he would not be a pioneer. He does have 
an hypothesis and faith and enthusiasm and 
courage. 


The Dillard of To-morrow 


Dillard University was born pioneering. The 
men and agencies which participated in the 
founding of this institution and those who now 
guide and support it are under the compelling 
influence of a great adventure. Every man or 
woman walking its newly sown grounds walks 
with expectancy. What more could one wish 
in our day than a new institution, unfettered, 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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The Place of the Women’s College 
In the Pattern of Negro Education « « 


@ By FLORENCE M. READ 


UNDAMENTALLY, the aims and aspira- 

tions of those charged with the educa- 

tion of women are the same, whether it 
be in institutions where men and women are 
educated together, or in separate colleges for 
women. There is much to be said for each type 
of school, and each has its distinct value. In 
any discussion of Negro women’s colleges, how- 
ever, it should be pointed out that the co-educa- 
tion of Negro youth has been fostered primarily 
because it is the less costly procedure. Southern 
states have not been willing to set up separate 
colleges for men and for women, because the 
overhead costs would be doubled. Church or- 
ganizations and other educational agencies have 
followed the same course, not always because 
they were convinced that co-education was the 
better course, but because it was the more ex- 
pedient. 

Whether this course has been the wisest one 
may be an open question. Yet few would deny 
that there exists today a definite place in the 
pattern of Negro education for the college for 
women, and that the contribution of women to 
society is bound to be increasingly important as 
this type of institution develops and reaches its 
full measure of usefulness. 

At the outset, it may appear that the function 
of the women’s college differs little, if at all, 
from that of the co-educational college. Perhaps 
the purpose is the same, but to many it seems 
that the women’s college may state its aims 
more clearly and work less interruptedly to the 
realization of these objectives. 

In the early days of Spelman College (then 
Spelman Seminary) a proposal was made that 
Spelman combine with Morehouse, the neigh- 
boring college for men, to form a co-educational 
institution. The reply of Miss Sophia E. Pack- 
ard, the senior founder and co-principal, was in 
this wise: “No, I do not favor it. I have never 
known an institution for both men and wo- 
men where the interests of women were not sub- 
ordinated to those of men.” So far as I know, 
the subject was never thereafter seriously dis- 
cussed. 

While Miss Packard’s comment may not be 
quite so true today with reference to the cur- 
riculum, it is still true in large measure and in 
most respects. 


The President of Spelman College has for 
many years been a tremendous influence in 
the education and training of young Negro 
women in the South. When Miss Read speaks 
of the place of the women's college, she speaks 
trom wide knowledge and experience. 


Co-educational institutions have some advan- 
tages that separate colleges for men and women 
do not have, but undeniably colleges for women 
enjoy some noteworthy advantages not possible 
for co-educational colleges. 

In planning the curriculum, it is possible to 
emphasize features that relate both to general 
principles and conditions and also specifically to 
the life of women. To illustrate, in physics by 
all means teach general theories and principles 
of matter, heat, light, electricity, et cetera, but 
in the laboratory problems or experimental 
work, include a study of mechanical devices 
found in homes. Frigidaires and Kelvinators, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, kodaks, sewing ma- 
chines, heating systems, automobiles, all are 
part of the experience of most women. 

To take another example, women constitute 
the main purchasing power in this country. 
Some statisticians say that 65 per cent of the 
money is spent by women, directly or indirectly. 
Women need to know about buying. A course 
in the principles of economics in a women’s col- 
lege may well stress consumer buying in its pro- 
per place in the course, giving more attention 
relatively to that than, say, to monetary theo- 
ries or credit inflation. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to look 
upon courses planned especially for women as 
inferior, as requiring less intellectual effort. That 
need not be, and should not be the case. It is 
fortunately no longer necessary to prove that 
women have mental capacity to comprehend 
the most abstruse subjects. 

Women and men are human beings, and per- 
sonally I do not advocate too great a difference 
in the curricula of men’s colleges and women’s 
colleges. The base should be pretty much the 
same,—certainly before specialization begins. 
There is need of subjects that require »ccnracy 
and straight thinking for both men and women. 
The point I am making is that in women’s col- 
leges, it is feasible in the organiz*tinn the 
courses to recognize the interests and ob¥estions 
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From the Library, Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


of women as women when that seems advanta- 
geous. 

Let me say in passing that the teacher, more 
than the name of the course, is the deterraining 
factor of the value of a course. An alert and 
well-grounded teacher of English literature in- 
cludes economics and sociology, religion and 
psychology, in teaching Nineteenth Century 
Prose. How else really can one teach Emerson 
and Carlyle, Ruskin and Matthew Arnold? It is 
a fallacy to suppose that a student is not being 
prepared for life in the modern world if she 
does not take a course in criminology. That is 
why statistics are often misleading as showing 
the content of a student’s course of study. The 
content depends on the teacher more than on 
the title of the course. 

It is the duty of the college not only to train 
the mind to the highest point of usefulness but 
what is even more important, to develop an 
attitude to life that will mean growth in college 
and after college, and ability to stand the strain 
and stress of life. It is in that respect, as much 
as in the curriculum, that the women’s college 
has a special responsbility. Every person needs 
an inner source of strength, a power of endur- 
ance, the ability to hold one’s place against the 
tide. But women are in a special sense the keep- 
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ers of social standards, the guardians of spi itu- 
a! values. Unless the women of any race | ave 
high standards of personal and family and « im- 
munity life, those standards will slump anc so- 
cial life will decline. Much attcntion is give. to 
manners and much attention is given to © var- 
acter in the women’s colleges. 

In women’s colleges, all extra-curricular ac- 
uvities naturally are directed by women. Hiecre 
women students are not relegated to the offices 
of vice-president and secretary. It is fine exp: ri- 
ence for young women to be wholly respons:ble 
for YWCA programs and forums and dep.rt- 
ment clubs and class parties. It develops initia- 
tive and responsibility self-reliance. It 
teaches good sportsmanship. It gives expericnce 
with human nature. Mary, as chairman of the 
committee for the international dinner, learns 
that Grace may not be talkative in the com- 
mittee meeting but that she can be depended on 
to do what she promises, that Vivian has to be 
watched or she will change the menu or the 
program from that agreed upon, that Ellen has 
skill in arranging the decorations but unless 
prodded constantly will not get them done on 
time, that Mildred will do nothing but stir up 
friction, and that Sarah and Jane and Ethel 
who will see the thing through to the end and 
help clean up and return borrowed belongings 
after the dinner is over are jewels in any com- 
munity. She learns this so much better through 
her own experiences with people than she can in 
any other way. 

There is another most important lesson she 
begins to experience that will stand by her 
throughout her life. Men for generations have 
known how to work with men. In more recent 
years, women have learned to work with men, 
usually in subordinate positions. But women do 
not so well know how to work with women. It 
is important for women to learn early in life 
how to adapt themselves and get results in liv- 
ing and working with women. In college they 
associate with young women from countrs 
and small town and city, from large families 
and small, from East and West and North and 
South. They learn to be more tolerant and un- 
derstanding. They learn that their own way 
of doing things is not the only way and _ per- 
haps not the best way. Their personalities are 
broadened and strengthened by these experi- 
ences. Then again, young women frequently do 
not know what a good time they can have by 
themselves until they try it in college. Commun- 
ity and church work come more easily to them 
afterward if they have a background of team- 
work with other women in college. 

As I see it, the three-fold function of a college 
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is 1) to develop to the full the ability of each 
student to face the practical problems of life 
and to solve these problems most effectively, 
2 to help each student to cultivate her crea- 
tive and imaginative powers to the full to the 
end that her life may be rich, happy, and _ so- 
cially useful, and (3) to enable each student 
to grow spiritually in the same degree that she 
grows intellectually and culturally. Unless there 
is this three-fold development, college is a fail- 
ure. It is not enough that a woman shall be 
healthy and strong, and trained to earn her liv- 
ing. Nor is it sufficient that she be a cultivated, 
well-read, alert and socially intelligent individu- 
al. The growth must be three-fold, in body, 
mind and spirit. 


The women’s college is fitted by tradition and 
by circumstances to accomplish this highly com- 
plicated task of developing the well-rounded 
person. In the first place, women’s colleges are 
relatively small institutions, and the Negro wo- 
men’s colleges have abided by this tradition. In 
any form of mass education, such as exists in 
the great state institutions or in the large private 
colleges, it is manifestly impossible for cither 
administrators or teachers to know students in- 
timately, or to develop that close association 
which is inherent in great teaching. No method 
has ever been perfected that is capable of over- 
coming this handicap, and it is unlikely that any 
ever will. In mass education, moreover, it is im- 
possible for the teacher to take the proper in- 
terest in the social, cultural and spiritual growth 
of individual students, and unless this interest 
is taken, the students’ full-rounded development 
is unlikely. Again, the traditional women’s col- 
lege is a place where culture and all that it im- 
plies are an inherent part of the educational 
process. Teachers here are not expected to be 
cold-blooded specialists; they are encouraged to 
relate their teaching to the larger cultural as- 
pects of life. I can illustrate this best, perhaps, 
by recalling that Mary Lyon, the founder of 
Mount Holyoke, the pioneer college for women, 
was herself a chemistry teacher. Yet no one to- 
day remembers Mary Lyon as a chemist, but as 
a great-hearted, far-sighted leader of woman- 
kind who perhaps more than any other one per- 
son laid the foundation for higher education 
for women in this country. Finally, the wo- 
men’s college is traditionally a Christian college. 
And it still remains true that unless there is a 
firm and well-grounded religious faith having its 
expression in unselfish living, the whole super- 
structure of culture and intellectuality will top- 
ple. 

Let us consider the first of the three major 
‘unctions of the women’s college. the training 
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of the women to meet the material problems of 
life. Manifestly, a woman must be prepared to 
face life as it exists today, to be able to carn a 
living, to be able to handle her resources, and 
to cope with the manifold difficulties involved 
in the job of being a bread-winncr, a wife and a 
mother. Even if the economic conditions of life 
for a Negro woman were ideal, which they are 
not, she should have this training, for in these 
uncertain days no one knows what she may be 
called on to face. A women’s college by con- 
centrating on the needs of women can effective- 
ly meet this educational challenge. In the larger 
co-educational institutions, there is grave dan- 
ger that the obligations to women shall be lost 
sight of, or at least slighted. This danger that led 
the founders of Spelman to reject the sugges- 
tion that the seminary be united with an insti- 
tution for men still exists. If Spelman had be- 
come a co-educational scheme, it is quite un- 
likely that the pioneering work in nurse train- 
ing, in the domestic sciences, in missions educa- 
tion, and in teacher training would have been 
developed, and that Spelman would have be- 
come as she did, the early training school of 
practical service for Negro women in the far 
South. 

When we enter upon a discussion of the cul- 


Instruction in Fine Art, Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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tural possibilities of the women’s college, the field 
for great service to the race and to society opens 
even more widely. Women are, admittedly, the 
pioneers of our cultural life and the architects 
of our social structure, the keepers of the stand- 
ards. As such, Negro women have not as yet 
asserted their full powers, nor yet begun to ex- 
ercise their total influence. When Negro women 
realize that it is “up to them” to bring about 
better housing, to insure higher standards of 
health, to raise the taste of social and cultural 
life, and generally to improve the ways of liv- 
ing, then there will come about a steady revolu- 
tion towards those goals. This will come when 
Negro women have mastered the arts of leader- 
ship. A young woman who has ably edited a 
college newspaper, or who has served as a forum 
leader, or led an interracial conference has earn- 
ed for herself that measure of self-reliance that 
will stand her in good stead when she goes back 
into her community. One learns to lead by lead- 
ing. In the same way, the young woman who has 
had full opportunity to develop her dramatic 
talents, to appreciate and understand good mu- 
sic and literature, and to engage freely in games 
and sports will carry back with her a full meas- 
ure of her talents to her people, and if she is 
worth her salt, will in one way or another share 
her gifts and enthusiasm with those whom she 
lives and works. It may seem far-fetched and 
Utopian, but I cannot but feel that many un- 
lovely sections in the towns and cities of the 
South may some day be redeemed and made 
to blossom, largely through the initiative and 
steady efforts of Negro college women who will 
bring about a clean-up of unsightly spots, 
the elimination of billboards, the creation of 
parks, the beautification of public places, and 
the general improvement of outward conditions. 
Along with this would go, of course, the better- 
ment of child life, of schools, of social and recre- 
ational facilities, and of social conditions gener- 
ally. I can think of no greater good that the 
women’s college can do than to train a continu- 
ing generation of students who will go out to 
their myriad home towns, and each in her own 
way exert a quiet, yet persistent and effective 
influence in the social settlement of her com- 
munity. 

As to the place in the women’s college for 
the development of Christian character, it must 
be obvious that here, if anywhere, is favored the 
quiet, orderly growth of Christian womanhood, 
The close association of administrators and 
teachers with individual students, the leisure 
for quiet thought and meditation, the tempta- 
tion to be utterly sincere and honest with one- 
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self, the upreaching of ideals, and the oppor- 
tunity for the functioning of student Christ an 
organizations, all these are possible in the q) iet 
of a women’s college campus. In the hui 
burly of the larger colleges, religious activities 
are likely to be subordinated to second pla-e. 
Almost inevitably, Christian organizations wi h- 
in these larger colleges languish in their hir- 
ried, hectic atmosphere. The ways in which a 
college-trained woman may advance the cause 
of the religious life of the community in which 
she lives are legion. There is no field in which 
a college woman can work more <¢ffectively, 
exert a wider influence, or better justify her in- 
vestment of years and money in a college edu. 
cation. As a worker in a church, the Sunday 
School, the young peoples’ society, or the wo- 
men’s mission group, or as a Christian individ- 
ual, living according to the highest standards of 
life, the college woman may exert a powerful 
influence in her community. 

Before I leave this discussion and the end- 
less possibilities which the subject opens, I wish 
to recall a message which was brought to our 
campus last spring by a great social-educational 
leader, who is charged with the supervision of 
the work of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
China. He told us how because of the limited 
funds available to educate the people of China’s 
great rural areas, schools were set up where men 
and women were taught the fundamentals of 
reading and were enabled to learn sufficient 
Chinese characters to master simple texts deal- 
ing with principles of health, sanitation, and 
other basic matters. Then these men and wo- 
men went out and taught what they had 
learned to others, and so the good was spread 
in turn to thousands of underprivileged and 
depressed people. This must be the spirit that 
motivates Negro education, particularly the 
education of Negro women, who must go forth 
from college and share to the full with their 
fellows what they have gained. It is not enough 
that a woman shall become a self-contained, 
economically independent, and completely 
rounded individual. Neither is it sufficient that 
she shall have developed her taste for the good 
things of life and acquired skills in the arts. If 
the college has succeeded in its purpose, she 
will be not only willing but eager to share her 
gifts and use her newly acquired skills to better 
the lives of all those within the reach of her 
influence. And by that strange paradox which 
is the profoundest truth yet discovered or re- 
vealed, it is thus that her own life will reach 
its richest fulfillment. 


‘ 
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This Free North » 


@ By CHARLOTTE CRUMP 


Dear Marsh, 

You told me, didn’t you, that the road would 
be rocky? You said that coming to a big North- 
ern university would be far from easy. Marcia, 
you were so right. 
~ |, in my youthful ardor, my fresh idealism, 
my glorious courage—-I, in my damn foolish- 
ness thought that you were merely following 
the conventional pattern of older sisters. 

“It’s a cruel cold world, little one. Stay home 
at your own fireside and save yourself a world 
of grief and disappointment.” I thought you 
didn’t know what you were talking about. 

Marsh, why did I think that white college 
students would be different from other white 
people? Why did I naively believe they would 
be more tolerant here? Could I have thought 
that a university such as this—-with the oppor- 
tunity it gives for breadth of social outlook 
would offer that barely glimpsed utopia of min- 
ority groups, a place prejudice-free ? 

We are a decided minority group here, we 
Negroes, about 70 in 14,000. We are like a 
little dark island in a great white sea, continu- 
ally buffeted by all-but-engulfing impersonal 
waves, and continually afraid of the wrath of 
that sea should it become storm-stirred. In such 
a situation you'd think we'd work together, 
but we are so accustomed to submitting to the 
greater strength of that white sea that some of 
us are ashamed to admit our very existence as 
a unity. We think only, “What of me?” Each 
iittle individual is here to tear his bit of crust 
from the dry loaf “education,” hug it to him, 
and try to exist on it the rest of his life—this 
the lesson of our white teachers . 

You can see what a mood I’m in tonight. 
I feel miserable. Nearly froze my legs coming 
home. It’s such a long ride on the trolley from 
the campus to the south side of town. If I could 
live in the dormitory—but that’s ridiculous. 
The idea of a colored girl living in a dormitory 
at the University! 

I’m sort of lonesome too, Marsh, I haven't 
seen many of the colored students yet, and I’m 
afraid to speak to the others. They stare so. 
As if some other-world creature had been set 
down in the midst of them. One is soon able to 
anticipate their every expression. First comes 
surprise: “Well, well, who let that in?” ; then 
unadulterated rude curiosity: “I wonder what 
itll do?” ; finally nicely; “I do believe it’s al- 
most human.” 


These letters, published by permission, first 
appeared in the quarterly review, which is 
published by the “Minnesota Daily" of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Miss Crump is a senior 
at the University, and lives in St. Paul. 


It isn’t all so bad, Marcia, but I must have 
semeone to wail to. 
Love to Mom and Dad, 
Charlotte 


Dear Marsh, 

It seems that I just can’t get used to this situ- 
ation. Really, it’s almost funny. It’s hard to 
know which is worse—not knowing any white 
students and having them stare at me, or know- 
ing one or two and seeing them made miserable 
whenever they happen to meet me when they're 
with friends. 

There’s one girl who sat next to me at our 
first convocation. She was alone, so was I. She 
opened the conversation, was really very friend- 
ly. We found so much to talk about that we 
went to lunch at an off-campus restaurant and 
continued talking. Everything was fine until 
some of her friends passed our booth. Their 
greetings were cordial and high-pitched—until 
they saw me. Then their jaws dropped, and so 
did their voices. It was like a phonograph rec- 
ord that has run down. . . . Since that time the 
girl only nods when she sees me, and she actu- 
ally becomes frightened if, when we meet, some 
of her friends are with her. I have relieved her 
of any further indecision, however. I snub her. 
And that’s funny, too. 

Here, as elsewhere, there are three attitudes 
about us. First, there are students who, for the 
sake of curiosity, or—and these are in the tiniest 
minority——because of an aggressive interest in 
the Negro problem (quaint phrase!), attend 
inter-racial meetings and go out of their way to 
make contacts with Negro students. Sometimes 
those who come from curiosity remain because 
they have become genuinely interested. They 
have found, to their astonishment, that some 
of these Negroes are almost likeable. 

Then there is the group which just doesn’t 
give a darn. Most of the people on the campus 
come in this class. It’s easy to see their point. 
Why should they take an interest in something 
so far removed from their lives? In this world 
of egocentrics, where one must at all times avoid 
damaging that ego by useless, maybe harmful 
contacts, it is perhaps wise of them to pursue 
their casual ways. 
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is not white-skinned. It is they whom we must 
pity. 

Marsh, let me tell you. Today I met Alice 
Benham from New York. She is a tall, brown- 
skinned girl, attractive, and with a most pleas- 
ing personality. But as fine and lovely as Alice 
is, she was refused a place in the cooperative 
cottages. Her application was accepted, until 
she and her mother arrived a few days before 
school opened. When they appeared at the 
office—suddenly all the rooms were taken. 

“No more space. So sorry, Mrs. Benham. 
There is really nothing we can do now.” It was 
all very charmingly conducted. Alice said the 
woman’s sweetness made her squirm. Do you 
know, Marcia, that they say there is “no policy” 
stating that Negroes cannot live in the dormi- 
tories or cooperative cottages, but that white 
students would object? Yet some of these same 
white students are trying to help us combat this 
situation. 

It’s all mixed up, and I’m sleepy. So "bye. 

Love to Mom and Dad, 
Charlotte 


Dear Marsh, 

You'd be interested, I know, in some of the 
discussions we’ve been having lately. I've met 
nearly all the colored students here. A swell 
bunch, mostly. But it seems that whenever we 
get together the problem of race relations comes 
up. Of course that’s natural, since we are all 
conscious at every moment that we are part of 
the problem. 

All the old dogmas and formulas are re- 
hashed until we all feel bitter about the whole 
thing. Sometimes we laugh at the stories that 
are told, but that’s because there isn’t much else 
to do about it. Something that happened to me 
the other day gave me a chance to put in my 
bit at the “beef” session. I went to a campus 
store to buy a hat. It was on Saturday, and not 
many customers were there. 

Lucy Harris and I went to the hat and shce 
department. We were so busy trying on hats 
that a long time must have passed before we 
discovered that we weren’t being noticed. Pur- 
posely, too. Just as we were about to ask one 
of the girl clerks to wait on us, two of them 
came our way. Came our way, but stopped at 
the elevator. While they were waiting for the 
elevator to come up, one of them said in what 
she fondly believed was a Southern accent, 
“How yall this mawnin’ ?” 

The other giggled and replied, “Ah’s just 
fine.” 


Last, there is the group with which we are 
all familiar. Too familiar! I mean those who 
are definitely antagonistic toward anyone who 


I could feel the blood rushing to my fa e. 
I could feel myself getting a little sick. Lucy a id 
I looked at each other and nodded. Then Lu 
sat down on a chair and said, “I’m going ‘0 
sit here until someone comes.” So I sat dov 1 
too. 

After a while someone came to try on soi ie 
shoes. She got immediate attention. We still s.1. 
Perhaps we should have walked out . . . te 
tatters of our dignity flying high. But by th «t 
time I was so mad——not angry, just plain mad 
I couldn’t have moved. Soon the manager cane 
through the department. He saw us sitting there, 
hesitated, then asked us if we had received ai- 
tention. Lucy said, “No, we have not,” choked- 
like. I didn’t say anything. He spoke to the 
shoe clerk. She nodded, turned red, and said, 
“Pll be with you immediately.” 

Not immediately. We bought and paid fo: 
the hat which I had picked out what seemed 
hours ago. But once in the fresh air again, w: 
said, “Phew!” and laughed. 

But usually we don’t have that much spunk 
We are always talking, never doing anything. 
We don’t even try to go out for clubs or to 
attend meetings of campus organizations. Most- 
ly this is because we are afraid of further re- 
buffs. We are, as a whole, too sensitive and a 
little cowardly. Many of our ideas about the 
antagonism we would meet are entirely imagin- 
ary. 

There’s the A.S.U., for instance. For years, 
it seems, it has tried to get Negro students to 
come to its meetings—tried to include us in its 
activities; it has really gone out of its way to 
make us feel welcome. It even tried to inaugu- 
rate an aggressive program designed to gain 
more recognition for the Negro group on the 


campus. It finally gave up for lack of coopera- 


tion from the very group it was trying to help. 

By the way, Marsh, here’s an ironic bit on 
this dormitory business. You remember Mark 
Lewis—the boy whom I wrote you about? This 
year he transferred to Howard University. Ar- 
riving there he found that he and his room-mate 
had more in common than they first thought. 
It seems that both of them had been going here 
to school at the same time. Only Mark, who 
is tall and blond, preferred to stay colored. The 
other lad took advantage of his equally Nordic 
complexion. 

Here were two Negro boys—-Negro by the 
generally accepted definition of the word— 
similar in appearance. One lived in a dumpy 
little boarding house seven blocks from the 
campus because he confessed to having a few 
drops of “dark” blood. The other with probab- 
ly as many tainted corpuscles lived in complete 
(Continued- on Page 285) 
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College Training for the Negro 
To What End? » » 


» » »> 


@ By BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


Detours and Dead-ends 
The journey of Negro Educa- 
tion down the road of progress 
toward self-realization in Ameri- 
can democracy has been length- 
ened by detours and blocked by 
dead-ends. Today, after nearly 
three-quarters of a century, the 
Negro college is opposed in some 
quarters, misinterpreted in others, laughed at 
by many, and ignored by more. This supercili- 
ousness is found not merely in members of the 
majority group; not a few high school age Ne- 
grocs smile indulgently when it is suggested 
that they consider attendance at one of the 
colleges for Negroes. What is back of this atti- 
tude ? 


Let it be clear at the outset that we are not 
arguing that all Negroes should attend colleges 
for the Race exclusively. There want to be a 
number of young men and women of first rate 
ability and genuinely integrated personality in 
attendance at the colleges and universities in the 
North. That keeps the gates open. It also does 
something to the white students and faculty 
members which is worth doing And in not a 
few cases, it is best for the Negro student. Some 
Negroes, particularly from the South, ought to 
go to Northern colleges and universities for the 
experiences which would be theirs. _ 

And others, of equally incisive mind and sta- 
bility of character, should matriculate at the 
colleges for Negroes. Not everybody should go 
to college. There are many who simply are 
not college timber, and it is an injustice to them 
to take their money, waste their time, and then 
permanently warp their personalities by flunk- 
ing them out. The unfit should be eliminated 
bejore they register. The college administra- 
tion which does not do this is guilty of mercen- 
ary money-grabbing. But for those who have 
the ability and the interest, the doors of college 
should swing wide; and it is what lies back of 
those doors that I want to talk about. What is 
the purpose of a college education, particularly 
of the education of a Negro? 


There are several notions of the Negro college 
Which at one time or another have been seriously 
put forward, and some of which are still in 


Talladega College in Alabama is one of the 
important centers of Negro education in the 
deep South. Dr. Gallagher, the president of 
Talladega, discusses some of the problems in- 
volved in college education for Negroes. 


vogue, which are so dangerously misleading and 
subversive that we must take time to list them 
and reject them. If there were spece, we might 
“0 into some detail about the arguments in- 
volved; but instead, | am simply listing them 
here, with the comment that I stand ready to 
defend the argument with complete deta on 
each point. 

For the sake of perspective, look for a mo- 
ment not at the campus of the Negro college, 
but at that other group of “segregated coi'eges,” 
the institutions for the higher education of 
women. Practically every argument which has 
ever been advanced in opposition to the edu- 
cation of women has also been urged against the 
Negro college ; and practically every false or mis- 
leading notion of Negro education has also been 
applied to the education of women. Six principal 
arguments have been used in oppositicn to the 
education of women: (1) biologically ccterm- 
ined differences in temperament, and (2) in- 
herited inferiority in mental ability make the 
education of women beyond the elementary 
stages a dubious affair. But if they must be* 
educated, then let the curriculum be designed 
especially for the needs of women as in«icated 
in (3) the preponderance of intuition rather 
than reason in feminine psychological processes, 
in (4) the social demands that women restrict 
themselves to the arts of graceful consumption 
rather than invading the masculine ar:as of 
production and distribution, and in (5) the 
actual fact that three-fourths of the women do 
become homemakers, so that education should 
fit them for continuance in “their place.” And 
if women, with their defense complexes aroused, 
object that they do not want to be given this 
special education designed to fit them for a 
peculiar “place,” then (6) it must be admitted 
that the whole idea of educating the two sexes 
in the same manner implies an effort to assim- 
ilate the two sexes, making them physiologically 
as well as psychologically alike, which is patently 
absurd and therefore explodes the whole affair. 
If the words “Negro” and “white” be substi- 
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tuted in the foregoing list for the words “wo- 
men” and “masculine,” respectively, the whole 
garment fits the controversy over Negro educa- 
tion with surprising exactness. And, as in the 
case of the education of women, one of the re- 
sults of the debate was to draw a false dicho- 
tomy between vocational and “cultural” edu- 
cation, with an extraneous debate as to which 
should be offered to the segregated group 
which was best designed to a special group 
occupying a “special place.” Reduced to their 
least common denominator, the arguments 
against the education of women are summed 
up in the shibboleth, “Women’s place is in the 
home.” The idea of “place,” status in society is 
the controlling concept. 


Wharz Is Good for the Negro 

This same idea of “place,” status, is the con- 
trolling idea in the debate about the Negro 
college. Not always expressed, it is nearly al- 
ways implied. In at least five principal areas, 
the education of Negroes has been actively op- 
posed, or led astray, or otherwise hindered in its 
onward march. What goes on within the gates 
of our college campuses in many instances is 
still determined by the tenacious hold of these 
old cantroversies. And these erroneous ideas of 
what is “good” for the Negro are not confined 
to the separate Negro colleges--they enjoy 
equally wide vogue in many of the “best” white 
colleges. In some cases they are based on bleak 
ignorance, in others on craven refusal to face 
facts, and in others on the kind of unconscious 
perversion of truth which inevitably accom- 
panies inability to transcend race prejudice. But 
in no case are they justified by a clear reading 
of scientific fact. Here they are: 


Classes in the School for Nurses, Prairie View State College, 


Prairie View, Texas. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE NEGRO 


TO WHAT END? 


1. The Negro has inferior mental capa: ty; 
therefore he must not be given advanced ed _ ca- 
tional opportunities or taken into the se. of 
involved mental processes where he will be be- 
yond his depth. “Text books are needed w_ ich 
are especialiy adapted to the Negro mind, | -xts 
based on the most accurate and sympat! etic 
knowledge of the characteristics of the Ne -ro, 
which comprehend the peculiar needs of the 
Negro children, which are carefully planed 
and graded to teach the things fundamenta to 
their proper education . . . nearly all that can be 
done for a generation must be done by methods 
suited to children.” So wrote a famous southern 
educator, supplying his own italics. Without 
argument, but fully conscious of the fact that 
supporting data for my point of view are more 
than ample, I categorically answer that there is 
absolutely no scientific evidence to support the 
myth that any racial group is as a race superior 
to any other—of course there are dull Negroes, 
just as dumb as any white man. But the argu- 
ment that Negroes are inferior in mental capa- 
city simply does not have one scientific leg to 
stand on. 

2. The Negro has special “moral” traits to 
which his education must give special considera- 
tion. The Negro has “no home consciousness 
or love of home,” “no pride of ancestry,” “few 
ideals and perhaps no lasting adherence to an 
aspiration toward real worth. He has little con- 
ception of the meaning of virtue, truth, honor, 
manhood, integrity. He is shiftless, untidy, in- 
decent; he would live ‘cooly in the shadow of 
his skin. The migratory, or roving tendency 
seems to be a natural one to him, perhaps an 
outcome of an easy going indolence seeking free- 
dom to indulge itself and seeking to avoid all 

circumstances which tend to re- 

HY strict its freedom. The Negro 
shirks details and difficult tasks. 
. The Negro is improvident 
and extravagant; lazy rather 
than industrious, faithful in the 
performance of certain duties, 
without vindictiveness, he yet 
has a reasonable amount of phy- 
sical endurance. But he lacks ini- 
tiative ; he is often dishonest and 
untruthful. He is over-religious 
and superstitious. The Negro 
suspects his own race and_ the 
white race as well; his mind does 
not conceive of faith in human- 


ity—he does not comprehend 


* This is an actual quotation from a 
southern white man of considerable 
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Now, if no white man could 
be described by any of these 
epithets, and if all Negroes could 
rightfully be so categorized there 
might be something in the argu- 
ment. But a sane point of view 
would suggest that, to the extent 
that these qualities are found 
anywhere, in any race, educa- 
tion be designed to correct them. 
Once again, without giving the 
evidence (which is at hand), I 
must be content here merely to 
state the conclusion that there is 
no scientific basis for the belief 
that biological inheritance equips 
the Negro with moral traits dif- 


ferent from or inferior to those 


of the white person. Moral train- 

ing may be a very good thing; 

but it cannot rest on an immoral 

premise. Let it be given in all schools w herever 
it is needed, not as a special “racial” adaptation 
of education, designed to meet the fictitious and 
erroneous ideas of the moral nature of a par- 
ticular group. 

3. The Negro must be kept in “his place” 
so that whatever else the Negro College may or 
may not do, it must consciously and uncon- 
sciously directly and indirectly, do only those 
things which will keep its students and gradu- 
ates “good” Negroes. “How do you manage 
to keep the Negroes subservient?” asks the 
kindly-eyed elderly visitor to the campus. The 
quiet answer is, “We try not to let them be 
subservient.”” But the data on this point are 
clear as noon-day: tne school laws of the eigh- 
teen southern states with their frank discrimina- 
tion between the two races; the financial poli- 
cies which provide, on the average, three-and- 
one-half times as good facilities for the educa- 
tion of whites as for the education of Negroes; 
the shorter terms and lower salaries, the in- 
ferior or dilapidated buildings, the antiquated 
textbooks—the “step-child” treatment of the 
Negro in the educational system. All of these 
say eloquently to the Negro, more eloquently 


than orations, “You are not worth a decent/ 


opportunity, an equal chance. You are probab- 
ly not worth what is given you, but we won't 
argue that point as long as you will content 
yourself with what comes your way.” 


prominence and unimpeachable character. The name 
and book are purposely omitted here because the author 
has since appreciably modified his position in this mat- 
ter, and no good would come from pillorying him for 
an earlier position abandoned. The tenacity with which 
lesser minds than his still cling to the old dogma is 
remarkable. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE NEGRO 


‘TO WHAT END? 


Girls Basketball Team, Prairie View State College 


The answer to this line of thinking is, of 
course, not a matter of scientific evidence at all. 
It is a judgment as to whether or not Negroes 
are to be kept in the kitchen forever. Those 
who believe in subordination will want educatioa 
to serve that end; those of us who do not will 
do well to overhaul our educational systems to 
see wherein our own enterprises contribute to 
this subversive aim of keeping the Negro down. 

4. Avspecial form of this subversive doctrine 
is seen in the idea that the only kind of educa- 
tion which should be given to Negroes is train- 
ing in the crafts and trades. To be sure, the 
Negro should be given fullér opportunity to 
train himself for vocational proficiency—much 
fuller than our limited educational facilities now 
provide. The quarrel with vocational education 
is not that it would be a poor thing if we had it 
but rather, that what we get is an inferior and 
outmoded kind of vocational training which is 
used as an excuse for not providing good cul- 
tural education and for not providing good vo- 
cational training. What we need is more and 
better vocational schools in which the cultural 
values are also nurtured, to accompany better 
liberal colleges in which genuine understanding 
of and appreciation for the industrial and me- 
chanical professions is also nurtured. What we 
do not need is more of the idea that the only 
thing which is “good” for the Negro is a kind of 
dilettante hand-craft training which is offered as 
a cheap and easy substitute for genuine, rigor- 
ous, modern training in trade and profession, 
and which is calculated to steer the Negro into 
the fast-declining and poorly paid trades. More- 
over, if those who urge industrial and mechan- 
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The 


Colored Girl Enters College » » 


What Shall She Ex; ect? 


@ By LUCY D. SLOWE 


Going To College—Yesterday and Today 

In October of this year 
the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the admission of wo- 
men to institutions of higher 
learning will be celebrated 
by Oberlin, the first co-edu- 
cational college in the 
United States. It is signifi- 
cant to note that just three 
women entered Oberlin in 
1837 to become the first 
college class of 


regular 
women in this country. It is significant fur- 
ther to note that as early as 1862 the first 
Negro woman received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Oberlin. Since that early day 
thousands of Negro women have pursued col- 
lege courses, have graduated and have justifies! 
their college training through work in their 
several communities. 

“Going to college” in that day was a rather 
serious matter engaged in only by persons with 
a high intellectual purpose. Since then “going 
to college” has become the vogue in America 
where more young women are enrolled than in 
any other country in the world. One often 
wonders whether or not the hundreds of young 
women who enter our various colleges today are 
as serious-minded in purpose as those early 
pioneers in college education. Judging college 
women from popular ideas about them, pro- 
moted chiefly through motion pictures and light 
fiction, the young women now in college are 
there solely to have a good time and to outwit 
college authorities who want them to improve 
their minds during the four precious years of 
their stay. 

Those of us who are close to the situation 
know that roughly speaking there are two ger- 
eral types of women who get into college; 
namely, those who come for what they call 
“college life,’ and those who still come for a 
very serious intellectual experience. However, if 
the colleges are properly organized, all who 
come should, during their college career, receive 
some benefit — social and _ intellectual — frorn 
their stay. 

Before discussing what young women may 
expect from college, it is well to look at the 
young women themselves. When Negro women 
go to college, they go usually from segregated 
communities where neither they nor their par- 
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The distinguished Dean of Women at How. rd 
University outlines what the college should do 
for the Negro girl who enters as a student, 
and points out the importance of cert.in 
extra-curricula activities. 


ents have had much experience in the civic lif; 
of the community. In many places they iia 
not had the right to vote, nor have thev heey 
permitted to participate in the responsibilities 
of government in their city or state. They hav: 
paid taxes, but have had no voice in deciding 
how taxes shall be spent. They are accustomed 
to stand by and see policies of government 
worked out or not worked out, without help 
trom them. 

Frequently, Negro college women come from 
homes where conservatism in reference to wo- 
men’s place in the world of the most extreme 
sort exists. Regardless of the fact that modern 
conditions have forced many women to be cco- 
nomically, politically, and socially independent, 
many parents still believe that the definition of 
women found in an eighteenth century diction- 
ary is true today: “Woman, the female of man 
See man.” Regardless of the wish of many 
parents that their daughters become adjuncts of 
“man,” modern life forces them to be individu- 
als in much the same sense as men are in- 
dividuals. 

It is to be remembered, too, that much of 
the religious philosophy upon which Negro wo- 
men have been nurtured has tended toward 
suppressing in them their own powers. Man 
of them have been brought up on the anti- 
quated philosophy of Saint Paul in reference 
to women’s place in the scheme of things, and 
all tco frequently have been influenced by the 
philosophy of patient waiting, rather than the 
philosophy of developing their talents to the 
fullest extent. 

Under these conditions, it is inevitable, there- 
fore, that the psychology of most of the women 
who come to college is the phychology of ac- 
cepting what is taught without much question : 
the psychology of inaction rather than that of 
active curiosity. 

What the College Owes the Woman 

It appears then that if the college is going to 
do for the girl what the community and the girl 
herself has a right to expect, it must provide 
opportunities not only for her intellectual de- 
velopment, but for the development of her 
powers of initiative and self-direction. 

As the world is organized today, there is a 
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rest need in communitics for persons capable 
of edvising and guiding citizens in the problems 
of daily life. There is no longer such a thing in 
our American civilization as a “sheltered life.” 
Whether the woman is following a career inside 
or outside of the home, the problems of econo- 
mics, politics, religion, international affairs bear 
in upon her, Consequently, every college woman 
has a right to expect her college to fit her to 
approach these problems in an intelligent man- 
ner. Our American life is so organized that 
there must be more and more group co-oper:- 
tion, as well as an increasing interest on the 
part of the individual in the welfare of the 
group. It seems, then, necessary for the college 
to previde the student with some experience in 
group living, group co-operation, and group 
welfare. 

Sometime ago the writer became interested in 
finding out just how many colleges were actu- 
ally preparing women for living in a modern 
world; and, to that end, attempted to find out 
from several colleges first, what provision was 
made in the curricula for training women to 
meet the needs of modern life; and, secondly, 
how many women were taking advantage of 
such training. 

Of the forty-four colleges which answered the 
questionnaire sent out, the following pertinent 
facts were discovered: Out of 1,483 women 
enrolled in_ these 
colleges, only 615 
were studying po- 
litical science; 
560, economics, 
32. sociology. 
From these facts 
one would have 
to conclude that 
very few women 
of the hundreds in 
colleges were stu- 


dving those sub- 
jects which are 
fundamental to 
the understanding 
of life, and evi- 
dently college au- 
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men for their place in the social order, whether 
that place be in the home or in the professional 
or business world. Most often women pursue 
in college the same courses pursued by men 
without any thought of the special demands 
that life will make upon them as women. The 
investigation referred to was made in 1933, but 
if a similar investigation were made today, the 
same finding would probably be true. 

At Howard University during the last semes- 


> 


ter 623 women pursued courses as follows: 


Art 59 
sotany +7 
Chemistry 77 
Commerc 
Economics 18 
Education $96 
English 160 
Freshman Orientation 9? 
History 0G 
Home Economics 181 
Languages 263 
Mathematics 45 
Music 130 
Philosophy 24 
Physical Education-Major 37 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 177 
Social Work +3 
Sociology 120 
Zoology 50 


thorities were ob- 


livious of or in- 
different to the 

meaning of these 

figures. It is rea- 
sonably accurate 

to state that very 
few colleges have 
st out specifical- 
to prepare wo- 


May Queen and 


her attendants, Howard University. 
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This distribution indicates that the majority 
of women are not following courses which seem 
to be fundamental to understanding the modern 
world and to living intelligently in it. In other 
words, the woman who enters college should ex- 
pect to receive from the college much more guid- 
ance in matters of curricula choice than she 
seems to be receiving if she is to go out into life 
ready to meet its problems and to have some 
techniques for solving them. 


Defects in the Negro College 

Living as we do in an industrial democracy, 
the college woman has a right to expect also 
some guidance toward the choice of her life’s 
work. It appears to the writer that one of the 
most serious defects in the Negro college is the 
slowness with which it has recognized this need. 
Here and there Negro colleges are offering their 
students expert advice in the field of vocational 
guidance, but it is the exception rather than the 
rule. This guidance is even more important 
for Negro women than it is for white women 
because the former have to be guided not only 
with reference to their aptitude, but because of 
racial identity, also, with reference to possible 
opportunities for work. Negro women cannot 
assume that because they are prepared efficiently 
as individuals they will receive the same con- 
sideration as others when they apply for work. 
In every Negro college a woman has a right to 
expect a well-established guidance office where 
she can secure dependable information on the 
work of the world, and where her own capabili- 
ties for doing that work can be properly directed 
by the guidance officer. 

Each year the writer watches with interest 
the vocational choices of the women who enter 
her institution and finds, as is found among most 
college women, that the vast majority of them 
are training for the teaching profession. The 
next largest number have selected social work as 
their life’s work. Very few women students 
seem to realize how many opportunities exist in 
other fields. At the beginning of this school 
year 671 women indicated their choice of ca- 
reers as follows: 


Accountant 

Administration 

Art and Music . 
Beauty Culture ..... 
Business 

Continue Studies 

Dental Hygiene 
Dietetics 
Inventor 
Journalism 
Law 
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Linguist 

Library Science 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Public School Music 

Research 

Social Service Work 

Teaching 

Writer 

Undecided 11 

A cursory glance at the figures in thir list 
will show that there are fields of activity in 
which Negroes ought to be interested bec use 
they offer opportunity for both economic ad- 
vancement and for service, and yet our women 
are preparing to enter these fields either in very 
small numbers or else not at all. This condi- 
tion is probably due to the fact that most of 
them have had no experience to lead them into 
new fields and no one to show them the possibil- 
ities outside of the usual vocations that women 
follow. The colleges certainly have an obliga- 
tion to give women information which they 
need on the work of the world in order that 
there may be a group of trained Negro women 
integrated into the general life of America. 
Important as the curricula is, there is a field 

of activity known as the extra-curricula from 
which the student should get valuable training 
in social attitudes. Many college administra- 
tors, not realizing the educational values in- 
herent in the extra-curricula, have paid little 
attention to it. Although the field of the extra- 
curricula has not been exploited in the interest 
of the students by college authorities, it is here 
that the results of class-room experience are 
frequently shown. Here students do those things 
that their natural tastes and desires call for and 
often in this field they remain as uneducated 
when they leave college as they were when they 
entered. Too frequently, the college women is 
left to guide herself, so far as her extra-curricular 
activities are concerned, and too frequently she 
remains on the same level of culture through- 
out her college experience. To her college 
means only passing examinations. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

The extra-curricular if properly supervised, 
can he as important in the development of the 
student as the curricula. Activities, arranged so 
that the student can demonstrate her ability to 
carry responsibility and to work harmoniously 
with the group, can be the means of strength- 
ening character and of bringing out true moral 
worth. The student has a right to expect the 
college to assist her in coming in contact with 
those activities outside of the class room which 
will refine her taste, deepen her moral strength, 
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and send her out into the world a wholesome, 
help! ul, dependable person. 

At Howard University and at other institu- 
tions, instead of controlling students in_ their 
leisure time by useless rules and regulations, the 
directors of student extra-curricula life, who 
themselves are college graduates with special 
training in directing group work, have organ- 
ized the students into groups and committees 
which arrange activities in which educated peo- 
ple ought to be interested. In_ these activities 
there is Opportunity to work together for the 
good of the group, and to have that fellowship 
which cames only by working together for a 
commen, constructive purpose. 

At Howard University, for instance, every 
woman who registers automatically becomes a 
member of the Women Students’ League, which 
has for its purpose the welding together, under 
student leadership, the approximately one thou- 
sand women in the University. Working through 
student committecs, the League promotes and 
supervises a number of morale-building activities 
designed to increase fellowship and intelligent 
leadership on the campus and in the commun- 
itv. The League, for the last fifteen years, has 
promoted on the’ first Friday in November a 
Women’s Dinner attended by hundreds of col- 
lege women, students and graduates, who look 
upon this as their time of inspiration for the 
exira-curricula work of the year. Following 
this event the students, through various commit- 
tees, arrange a Christmas Vesper Service ; a Stu- 
dent's Gift Service on Palm Sunday of each 
year; and an annual May Festival, when they 
select the woman who has done most for the 
finer life of the women on the campus as their 
queen. 

In addition to these larger events, there is a 
regular program of smaller group activities, 
such as book reviews, teas, current events, cof- 
fee hours, lectures and discussions by faculty 
and outstanding women and men in various 
fields. The students also have groups organized 
to do volunteer work with various community 
organizations which need their services. , 
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Mention is made of this sort of program be- 
cause the extra-curricula is popularly known 
seems to consist of one dance after another with 
no thought of the real by-products of class room 
instruction. If the faculties of our institutions 
realized how much the students gain from a 
well-diversified and properly-guided series of 
extra-curricula activities, they would not dis- 
miss this phase of the student’s life as being un- 
worthy of their attention and support. 

The sort of program promoted at Howard 
University may not be the best means of guid- 
ing students into the constructive use of leisure 
time, but it may suggest at least an attempt in 
the direction of giving to students, outside of 
the class room, some experiences in those things 
which should be of interest to cultivated people. 

Often what is popularly called “college life” 
represents only those activitics which have no 
relationship whatsoever to the spiritual, intellect- 
ual and real social development of students and 
no relationship to the broad culture of the 
world. In many institutions student groups, 
under the wise and far-seeing leadership of a 
few interested individuals, are coming in con- 
tact in their leisure time with the best in music, 
in art, in drama, and are going out into their 
communities carrying the inspiration to promote 
these activities in the interest of improving the 
taste of the people. The girl who comes to col- 
lege has a right to expect, outside of her class 
room work, some leadership, some guidance in 
the use of her time in such a way as to promote 
her whole development ; and if she finds nothing 
provided by the college for her in this field, she 
has a right to think that the college has not 
lived up to its broad opportunity for real edu- 
cation. 

Students grow into well-rounded women 
through doing those things that challenge their 
whole being. Their infancy should not be pro- 
longed by the college, but they should be taught 
to think and to act while there, in order that 
when they leave they may be ready to assume 
the responsibilities which life, whether they will 
it or not, will place upon their shoulders. 


By JONATHAN HENDERSON BROOKS 


ARK savage birds: The cycle’s done, 
The light contracts to cold degrees. 
Escape this grief, pursue the sun 

Southward under tropic seas. 


Beyond eclyptic, down the sky, 

I, too, would hasten where you go, 
I would be cleaving winds you fly 
Homeward 


past the reach of snow. 
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THE NEGRO GENIUS. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 


By Benjamin Brawley. 
$2.50. 


LTHOUGH called “a new work altogether,’ The 

Negro Genius is more of a revision and enlargement 
of The Negro In Literature and Arts, and is not well 
renamed. Probably Professor Brawley’s most ambitious 
work, it falls short, in both biography and criticism, of 
his Early Negro American Writers. These early authors 
he finds more congenial than the modern school, with 
whom he is fundamentally out of sympathy (although 
not so much in The Negro Genius as formerly). The 
volume is an omnibus carrying poetry, oratory, history, 
fiction, drama , music, painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture. The concluding sentence shows the scope: “These 
are in the Georgian style and include . three dormi- 
tories for women and a large recitation building, a power 
plant, a Chemistry building costing $623,000, and finally 
a Library building to cost $1,106,000.” 

Since the text runs to only three hundred and thirty 
pages, many subjects are cramped. Some, such as Jupiter 
Hammon and James Madison Bell, seem, to the review- 
er, to get undue space. Too little space is given to 
Anne Spencer and Eric Walrond; James Edwin 
Campbell and Jean Toomer are missing, and Carter 
Woodson gets even less room than in the _ earlier 
book. Nella  Larsen’s Passing and Quicksand are 
by no means first-rate novels, but they deserve as 
much attention as Frances Harper's Jola Leroy. The 
Negro Coliege Graduate, a forthcoming volume by 
Charles S. Johnson, is mentioned, while The Shadow cof 
the Plantaticn, by many considered this author's best, 
goes unmentioned. Asking in one place for treatment by 
Negroes cf the southern Negro, Professor Brawley un- 
accountably omits George Henderson's Ollie Miss and 
the work of George Lee. Although inaccuracies in the 
earlier volume have been left out, The Negro Genius 
not without factual error. For instance, we read that 
“the lusty verse of Willard Wright contributed to The 
American Caravan: 1936 perhaps could be more 
articulate.” Willard Wright is a white author of detec- 
tive novels. Richard Wright, a Negro, contributed a 
short story to The New Caravan, and to the reviewer 
it was quite articulate. 


Far graver are the questionable statements of inter- 
pretation. Denying the mildewed tradition that achieve- 
ment of Negroes is due to their mixed blood, Professor 
Brawley in his preliminary essay “The Negro Genius” 
goes to the other extreme: “The mixed element . . 
may represent the Negro’s talent, but it is upon the 
black element that he must rely for his genius. ta 
“The blacks are the singers and seers. Black slaves 
gave us the spirituals.”’ With the origin of the spirituals 
so much in doubt, it is surprisingly dogmatic to say that 
of the slaves who composed them, or altered them from 
camp-meeting spirituals, none were brown or yellow or 
near-white. It is urged that the old eloquent exhorters 
were black. All were not, and many modern “givers of 
the gravy” are not, either. To Professor Brawley the 
Negro is “pre-eminently imaginative and sensuous and 
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subjective” ; therefore he succeeds in poetry bette than 
in the novel. This omits a great deal, but it mic it be 
pointed out that the novel too can make use of thes 
qualities. That the “Negro Genius” is pre-eminen: y ar. 
tistic is advanced by neatly begging the question Th- 
word “genius” cries for definition asi is 
used in the essay. The reviewer submits tha: the 
achievements of such a natural scientist as E. E. Jus 
and of such social scientists as Abram Harris, E. } ank- 
lin Frazier and Horace Mann Bond deserve the word 
“genius” as much as any of our writers, although thes 
scientists might disdain the term. Even with “ge: ius 
defined, however, the expression “Negro Genius’ re- 
mains treacherously slippery. At the close of his con- 
fusing and contradictory essay, Professor Brawley states 
as his single certitude: “We emphasize no conne tior 
between primitive African art and that of the Negro 
in America today.” 

Much more industry and care have gone into the 
book proper, and it is a good running account of the 
Negro’s interesting, if modest, achievements in the arts. 
from Hammon to Howard University. The social and 
cultural backgrounds are not well related, however, and 
too much attention is paid to colleges aitended and 
prizes won, rather than to significant literary trends. Thus 
“Marcus Garvey’s influence on [realistic] literature was 


beyond all estimate”: this certainly underestimates the 


realistic movement in English and American literature 
which would have influenced Negroes to write as they 
are writing, if Garvey had never left Jamaica. Th 
metaphorical style at times perplexes: ‘(Douglass 
voiced the sorrows of the Old Testament; (Booker 
Washington) longed for the blessings of the New” is a 
poser for the reviewer, who feels reasonably acquainted 
with both testaments and both Negroes. Earlier attacks 
upon The Emperor Jones are softened, but In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom is considered only as “‘a drama of frustra- 
tion,” getting no more space than Lulu Belle and _ less 
than Voodoo, an opera of witchcraft, revelry and mur- 
der. Langston Hughes’ Fine Clothes for the Jeu is 
given less than justice: “It would have been . better 
if the book had never been published... Hughes’ later 
poems of radical propaganda are neglected, although 
Paul Robeson, who believed that “the Communist em- 
phasis in that [the Scottsboro] case is right” is praised 
as an independent thinker. Of jazz musicians, Duk: 
Ellington only is included; as fond as the reviewer is 
of Duke, he still believes that Duke should not be left 
in his solitude. Jazz is generally omitted, because “its 
appeal is not the highest and . 
musical value.” 


it raises question of 


The Negro Genius, obviously, makes for controveiss 
and controversy that will clarify the problems facing 
Negro artists, audiences, and critics is valuable. The 
book, particularly for the earlier writers, can be of service 
to college classes and to the general reader. But it is 
not without inconsistencies, underemphasis, overempha- 
sis and errors of interpretation. The reviewer holds no 
brief for the Negro’s contributions to art and letters: he 
dislikes on several counts the term “Negro Genius.” 
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But he Submits that there are other attitudes to assume 
to the realistic art and literature of our times more 
valuable than the attitude of academic gentility. 
STERLING A. BROWN. 
* * * 
LIFE IN A HAITIAN VALLEY. 
Herskovits. Alfred J. Knopf. 


By Melville J. 
$4.00. 


om main purposes of this study are to present an 

accurate picture of daily life in a typical Haitian 
community and to evaluate the cultural influences which 
have shaped these activities into their present-day pat- 
tern. The basic materials for the survey were gathered 
in 1934 by Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits during a stay of 
around three months in the commune of Mirebalais in 
the heart of central Haiti. 

Even from pre-Revolutionary days, descriptions of 
Haiti have been so sensationalized and distorted by 
implications of cannibalism and by over-emphasis and 
misrepresentation of esoteric aspects of African religion 
and magic that little information has been available 
regarding ordinary workaday living. In his careful pic- 
ture of the routine of daily life, including economi« 
pursuits, childhood, marriage and the family, religion 
and magic, Dr. Herskovits does much to correct pre- 
vious extravaganzas. At least some of the “booming 
drums,’ made so much of by writers with a flare for 
voodoo, turn out to be merely the drums sensibly used 
by argicultural combites in setting the pace for hoeing. 
Plural marriages occur frequently, despite the opposi- 
tion of the Church, and the situation as worked out 
between the “legal” wife and the placée wife or wives 


is an interesting case of social adjustment. Some cus- 


toms, as, for instance, the giving of children to friends 


a form of quasi-adoption —find their parallels among 
some rural Negro groups of America, while others, such 
as the larger family organization and the power resid- 
ing in the oldest male member, are not so readily dis- 
cernible in this country. 

Voodoo, or vodun, as the natives call it, is simply a 
complex of African belief and ritual governing to a 
large extent the religious life of the peasantry. The loa 
are the deities associated with the vodun cult, perhaps 
their most striking feature being the way in which they 
possess their devotees, although even in this least  res- 
trained aspect of Haitian religion possession occurs ac- 
cording to well-defined rules and under = specifically 
defined circumstances. The worship of the loa may be 
individual, as in the case of baptism: familial, as in the 
service where members of the family deal family-wise 
with the spirits in the averting of misfortunes: or com- 
munal, as in the case of the vodun dance, where num- 
bers and enthusiasm are desirable. Even though the 
vodun dance—probably the part of Haitian ritual most 
often described by writers—-is partly recreative and 
invariably marked by repeated possessions, yet this form 
of worship of the loa is not characterized by the un- 
restrained hysteria or orgiastic satisfactions so often 
ascribed to it. In his detailed descriptions, photographs, 
and analysis of the elements of vodun theology, the 
author has done much to dissolve the spell of journal- 
istic mystery associated with this subject. 

Voduists and Catholics are not separate membership 
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groups. The person who desires to play safe and to 
worship all supernatural beings belongs to both. Thus 
a woman possessed Saturday night by her eleven vodun 
gods marches unconcernedly Sunday morning beside the 
priest in the Catholic procession; while the family 
service loa is opened by a long ritual derived from the 
Church litany—a paying of friendly homage to God 
and the saints before proceeding to the worship of 
African gods. The cult of the dead is even more influ- 
enced by Catholicism, although primitive traits reveal 
themselves in objects placed in the coffin (but no strong 
drink, since a drunk spirit is dangerous), in the sending 
of messages to the other world by the dead, and in the 
holding of games at the wake for the purpose of amusing 
the dead and putting him in a good humor. 

Several chapters were devoted to the problem of Hai- 
tian cultural ancestry, including a detailed historical 
analysis of the probable African stocks contributing to 
the population and of the general and particular ele- 
ments of West African culture common to these groups. 
Consideration was also taken of the white and Indian 
elements in Haiti, including also the general pattern of 
life under which these varied contacts occurred. 

Many Africanisms, from house thatching to kerchiefs, 
from hairdress to the style of religious dancing, persist 
in the modern life of Mirebalais. The author raises the 
question of whether the persistence of the African 
among the Negroes of the United States is not possibly 
greater than has been commonly supposed and whether 
this ancient but vital cultural background of the Amer- 
ican Negro has not been neglected in the attempt to 
understand Negro-white relationships. Individual per- 
sonality is moulded partly by group culture patterns, 
and where, as in Haiti, an individual attempts to follow 
two unharmonious traditions as, for instance, both 
polygamy and monogamy or both Catholicism and an- 
cestral African gods—the resulting adjustment may be 
“socialized ambivalence,’ exhibited in the tendency to- 
wards rapid shifts in attitude towards people or situa- 
tions——an esteem-hatred response shifting with the wind. 

How African—directly and indirectly —how African 
is the modern American Negro? Most students of the 
subject, although admitting at least some few African 
survivals, are impressed by the apparently overwhelming 
influence of the European traditions. In contrast Dr. 
Herskovits, with his background of work in Dutch 
Guiana, in West Africa and in the West Indies, is im- 
pressed by the African, while pointing out that very 
much more detailed investigation is necessary before 


anv final conclusions can be drawn. 


NEWBELL N. PUCKETT. 


CONSIDER THE LAUNDRY WORKERS, By Jane 
Filley and Therese Mitchell: New York League 
of Women Shoppers, Inc., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Ten Cents. 


HERE are several ways of considering the laundry 
workers. One is from the viewpoint of the harrassed 
housewife who seeks to have the largest possible of week- 
ly wash done at the smallest possible cost. To her the 
laundry worker is an anonymous cog in the process of 
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obtaining that result, and she is far too occupied with 
her own household problems to concern herself with 
the strain which the unfortunate cog might be suffering. 

This typical housewife is not necessarily anti-social 
in her usual activities. She may serve on “good citizen- 
ship” committees, take part in anti-tuberculosis drives, 
support slum clearance projects and generally believe in 
“the more abundant life” for her less fortunate neigh- 
bors. In patronizing her favorite steam laundry with its 
marvelously cheap rates, she never conceives of it as 
a sweatshop enterprise. She fails to realize that the 
“cheaper” her laundry, the more it is apt to be a 
vicious exploitative enterprise which imposes  sub- 
standard wages and working conditions on helpless mer 
and women and thereby creates the very social prob- 
lems which her good citizenship committees are seeking 
to eradicate. 


For such a housewife—and her husband—the League 
of Women Shoppers has performed a valuable educa- 
tional service by showing a new way—the intelligent way 
—to consider the laundry workers. Jane Filley and 
Therese Mitchell have written, and the League ha: 
published a sixty-three page pamphlet, Consider the 
Laundry Workers, priced at one dime. The story is 
compiled from the reports of twenty investigators for 
the League who went to the homes of laundry workers 
at night, visited nearly fifty laundries by day and se- 
cured interviews with employers whenever they could. 


Nettie Wilson, for instance, colored mangle girl, be- 
comes more than a cog as the reader follows the in- 
vestigator into the one-room apartment of the Wilson 
sisters, both of them laundry workers. “Six years she’s 
been working in the laundry and she’s not but twenty- 
one. She’s got heart disease and rheumatism, and laun- 
dry work is bad for that.” Nettie draws $8.52 a week 
in her pay envelope. She is little worse than Harry, 
Jewish marker and sorter, for although Harry got $25 
a week back in 1929, his wage dropped to $9 during the 
depression. Today, although customers are now paying 
the pre-depression laundry rates, Harry draws only $14 
for a 65-hour week. 


“Most employers,” we are told, “now pay less than 
$12.40 a week. To live, workers must seek supplemen- 
tary charity or relief. What these workers lose in wages 
the taxpayers are called upon to pay. These employers 
are asking the public to subsidize their laundries.” Here 
is a thought for complacent housewives who exult in 
their “cheap” laundry rates, as well as for other tax- 
payers who view with satisfaction a degraded wage level. 


Many excellent booklets and pamphlets have recently 
appeared, discussing various current problems of in- 
terest to the Negro working community, and the con- 
scientious reader finds himself sorely taxed to read 
the most important of them. Nevertheless, Consider the 
Laundry Worker should be on the “must” list for all of 
us. The labor student will find in it valuable factual 
material; the social worker discovers provocative in- 
formation; the laundry customer will receive a new 
point of view and the laundry worker will find a com- 
pelling and unanswerable argument for joining the 
union that seeks to correct intolerable conditions. 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THI 
NEGRO-—-TO WHAT END? 
(Continued from Page 275) 
ical training as the sole form of education for 
Negroes, are to be judged sincere in their a gu- 
ment, they must devote some of their e'ort 
toward opening up vocational avenues for t) ade 
school graduates. What happens only too © ten 
is that the technically trained graduate is de- 
nied opportunity to use even that modicun 
training which he has acquired. What hap; ens 
is that the setting up of a system of alle ved 
vocational training as the sole form of education 
best fitted to the Negro results in (a) giving 
inferior training to the exclusion of cultural 
values and opportunities, and (b) dumping the 
graduate of this inferior school into a labor miar- 
ket which is closed to him. Here, indeed, ts a 

dead-end in Negro education. 

5. Perhaps the most vicious form of perver- 
sion of the Negro College comes through the 
slavish imitation of white colleges. This is, per- 
haps, more understandable than any of the 
others ; but certainly it is no more excusable. By 
what assumption can we claim that everything 
the white man does is good and right simply be- 
cause he does it? By what arrogance are we tc 
support the idea that everything about the white 
colleges is exactly what we ought to have in our 
colleges? The slavish imitation of the white 
college is destructive to many of the values ol 
racial self-respect, and it is subtley suited to the 
undermining of the integrity and independence 
of the Negro student and graduate. As long as 
the standard of excellence in Negro colleges is 
to be “just like” the white colleges, we shall be 
hobbled by this treacherous limitation of free- 
dom and initiative ; we shall not find our stride. 
We must not forever sell the birthright of initia- 
tive and imagination for the potage of similarity. 
To escape the dilemma, we must discard the 
notion that similarity implies “equality.” It is 
possible that we may be able to strike out our 
own paths and find something worthwhile which 
we have been missing. If the road mapped out 
for us by others is filled with detours and dead 
ends, it might not be unintelligent for us to build 
a highway which will take us straight to our 
goal. 

What that road will be, is for us to say now 
and in the years ahead. I have run beyond my 
alotted space in this article, so that I shall be 
content this time if I stimulate a few of my 
colleagues, and a few of the youths who throng 
up to our gates this September, to think with 
me about the ends and aims of the Negro col- 
lege. I shall welcome demurrers from this dis- 
cussion; and [ shall particularly welcome sug- 
gestions as to where we go from here. 
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William Y. Bell, Fr. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES FELLOWSHIPS 

The National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes, 1133 Broadway, New York City, has 
announced through its Executive Secretary, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, two Fellowship awards of $1,000 each 
for study in social work to William Y. Bell, Jr., of New 
York City, and John Caswell Smith, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Bell has been assigned to the Graduate School 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Smith, to 
the New York School of Social Work. Mr. Bell is a 
graduate of Northwestern University, Class of 1936, 
and has studied one year in the School of Religion at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. Mr. Smith, who 
at present is Head Worker of the Wharton Settlement 
in Philadelphia, is a graduate of Springfield College, 
Class of 1930. 

Since the organization of the National Urban League 
in 1910, 82 Fellowships have been awarded to Negro 
students all of whom have engaged in welfare activities 
among Negroes, many of them leaders in social admin- 
istrative work in many sections of the country. 

The Fellowship Committee of the National Urban 
League of which Miss Dorothy Straus is Chairman 
selected the successful candidates from a total of 87 


contestants. 
* * #* 


WINS POETRY AWARD 

Lewis H. Fenderson of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania has 
been awarded first place in a poetry contest conducted 
by Fantasy, a literary quarterly. Mr. Fenderson’s poem 
which received the prize is entitled “Recompense.” He 
is « graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. 


SELF RELIANCE IN THE NORTHWEST 

In 1933 the Community Scholarship Fund was or- 
ganized by a group of public spirited colored citizens 
of Seattle, Washington. The Fund was established for 
the purpose of aiding worthy Negro students by tuition 
scholarship of $100.00 each, student loans and student 
activity help; the latter to enable students to engage 
in campus activities that for financial reasons they must 
forego. The first student to receive a scholarship, Miss 
Winifred Ingram, graduated in June, 1937. The mov- 
ing spirit in the creation of the fund was William J. 
Hyatt, well known in the Northwest for his contribu- 
tion to the civic and social welfare of his race in 
Seattle. Mr. Hyatt, a native of St. Louis, is a veteran 
of the World War. He has always been intensely in- 
terested in educational opportunities for young people. 
The Board of Trustees of the Fund are William J. 
Hyatt, Chairman; Arline D. English, Secretary; Ed- 
ward I. Robinson, Treasurer; Josephine S. Jackson, 
Idell Vertner, James Gayton, Dr. William Calhoun, 
and Minnie Wilson. 


* * 


BOOKS FOR THE CCC 


Camp Pomono, at Alto Pass, Illinois, where 150 
colored boys are enrolled, has a camp library of 5,000 
volumes of both fiction and non-fiction. The collection 
is largely due to the efforts of C. H. Wright, graduate 
of the University of Chicago, who is educational adviser 


to the camp. 
* 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES ORGANIZE 


The United Federal Workers of America have an- 
nounced the formation of a committee for the Organ- 
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William 7. Hyatt 


ization of Negro Employers of the Federal Government. 
The United Federal Workers is an affiliate of the CIO 
and is opposed to racial discrimination in every form 
in the federal government. Mr. John P. Davis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Negro Congress, is act- 
ing as assistant chairman of the Committee and the 
chairman is Mr. U. Simpson Tate, graduate of Lincoln 
University, and A.M. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly with the National Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Washington, D. C. Jacob Baker, 
formerly assistant administrator of the WPA has been 


appointed provisional President of the new union. 
* * * 


MONEY FOR EDUCATION 


Governor Martin L. Davey of Ohio, recently ap- 
proved an appropriation of $506,750 for Wilberforce 
University, the largest amount of money ever given to 
the institution. Dr. D. Ormonde Walker, President of 
Wilberforce, in commenting on the appropriation de- 
clared that the cooperation of the state legislature and 
governor would enable Wilberforce to take equal rank- 
ing with the best universities of the Middle West. 


+ * 


Lincoln University, Walter L. Wright, President, was 
the recipient of $50,000.00 from the state legislature 
of Pennsylvania. The bill which was sponsored by 
Marshall Shepherd and Homer S. Brown, Negro mem- 
bers of the House of Repiesentatives, was signed by 
Governor Earle without reservations. Its success was 
due to the cooperative efforts of the six Negro members 


of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


NYA CONTINUES AID TO STUDENTS 


Aubrey Williams, Executive Director of the NYA, 
announces that $70,000 has again been set aside as 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


a special fund to continue benefits through the ~ |,oo! 
aid and college and graduate aid programs for c red 


students. All applications for aid must be mad di. 


rectly to the administrative office of the school o: col. 


lege which the student desires to attend. For fi he 


information Negro students are advised to wri to 
Mary McCleod Bethune, Director of the Divisix of 
Negro Affairs, National Youth Administration, t 


G Street, Northwest, Washineton, D. C. 


* 


* 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SCHOOL BOARD 

A colored man, Prince Drewry, graduate of Tusk ; 
has been elected President of the school board of Me. 
Michigan. Mr. 


school board for five years and was elected by com:non 


Clemens, Drewry has served on th 


consent of the four other members of the board. |ur- 


ing Mr. Drewry’s time on the school board, four yo inz 


colored women have been appointed as teachers 


the school system 


BAR ASSOCIATION ELECTS PRESIDENT 

William L. 
ington, D. C., has been elected President of the Na- 
tional Bar Association at its annual convention recently 
concluded in Philadelphia. Other officers elected were 
Vice-Presidents: William T. Andrews, New York City: 
A. T. Walden, Atlanta, Georgia; Meredith Thompson, 
Durham, North Carolina; Secretary, Thurgood Mar- 
shall, New York: Secretary, Mrs. Isadore 
Letcher, Washington, Mercer L 
Lewis, Philadelphia. 


Houston, prominent attorney of Wash- 


Assistant 


Treasurer, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor of Opportunity: 


Concerning Dunbar’s drinking, the review did not 


state that the matter was left unmentioned. To the re- 


viewer, evasion is not synonymous with leaving unmen- 
tioned. In the brief passage referred to, 
Brawley speaks of “artificial means to spur him to his 
best efforts,” and accounts for this drinking by “the 
state of his health and his manner of composition.” I 
still believe this to be delicate evasion. 


Professor 


Concerning the matter of applause: My _ sentence 


meant exactly what it said, and it did not say that “no 


attention is given to weaknesses,” etc. On the pages 
referred to, Professor Brawley says that “to the later 
school of Negro writers, Dunbar thus appears as some- 
what artificial,” blames Dunbar for exaggerated diction 
in pot-boiling musical comedies, and definitely comes 


out against a poem. There are other brief comments on 


Dunbar’s weaknesses as a writer, but even if these were 
multiplied, I should still be of the opinion that Dunbar 
“gets little but applause here.” 


My bias was that I believed the book to have definite 
shortcomings, and I intended to say so. Does Professor 


Brawley mean that for reviewing in Opportunity to 
be on a high plane, it must praise his books? 


Yours very truly, 


STERLING A. BROWN 
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EDL CATION AND THE ART OF LIVING 


Continued from Page 266) 


depeadent only upon insight, energy, and cour- 
age. 

The other method of achieving our man 
skilled in the art of living is that simply of ex- 
ample. The greatest maker of men in the world 
isa man. A college should be a community of 
philsophers, artists, and saints, some fledglings 
only perhaps, others more mature. Men are not 
made by courses but rather by the influences of 
other men, even if Courses must serve as a means 
of their speaking and w alking together. A little 
while in the society of a man with perspective is 
of greater value than years in a department of 
philosophy where there is no philosopher. A 
walk under the sky with a teacher who possesses 
the soul of an artist is an experience men do 
not forget. Good men on a college campus carry 
in their daily acts the offices of religion. Tear 
down the scaffolding of education and make 
men Companions in the process of learning and 
you will see miracles. 

I quote from an address of Alexander Meikle- 
john made while he was president of Amherst 
College: “It seems to me we need today a Soc- 
rates to come again as Socrates of old to Athens, 
to tell us that as life is one, so learning is one 
and every man should have it so far as one man 
can. And then with Socrates we might inquire 
how learning may be taught, and just like him 
might gather young men round us to study the 
way of life. If that should come again, we 
should have colleges as nowhere in the world 
we have them now.” 

But we understand that there must be in- 
stitutions to meet the needs of our complex day. 
I carry the argument one step further then and 
say let the institution be an example. 

Institutions have minds and souls. They see 
narrowly or broadly, live richly or poorly, are 
good or bad, and what they are in large meas- 
ure certainly their students will be. 

We know that there are forces in society 
which constantly war against any effort at stand- 
ard setting in the college. Error, ugliness and 
evil have powerful and alert exponents. But an 
institution of learning has a duty to perform. 
It must be servitor to truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. To abdicate this high calling is to abdicate 
all. Men may laugh or scorn or desert but the 
college has no choice. It is a paradox that so- 
ciety is often highly “injured” by the criticisms 
of the institution of learning which this same 
society has deliberately set apart as its critic. 
There is a cross in education just as there is a 
cross in religion. A college may vaccilate, 
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ART OF LIVING 


compromise for the sake of this or that and grow 
large and rich, but it will never make men. If 
it is to make philosophers it must in its every 
act show the temper of perspective ; if it would 
make artists it must know beauty and be its ex- 
ponent; if it would make saints it must act so 
that all men can see the goodness of its ways. 

In an institution there must be curricula, per- 
haps, and classes, methods, activities, offices, of- 
ficers, but if men are to be educated in the art 
of living there must be above all a life personal 
and institutional inspiring the qualities which are 
here enjoined. 

The educational process must attempt no less 
than that most difficult task of assisting young 
men and women to know their world, to love 
their world, and to use their world to ends 
through which they may be blessed and all of 
their fellows with them. 


THIS FREE NORTH 
(Continued from Page 272) 


congeniality in the men’s dorm, notoriously 
barred to Negroes. That, I think, is very, very 
funny. 

It makes me wonder, Marcia, how many 
more are there who are doing exactly the same 
thing? Profound thought! 

Love to Mom and Dad, 
Charlotte 


Dear Marsh, 

Just a note to let you know that at last we 
have our so desperately needed permanent or- 
ganization of all the Negro students on the cam- 

us. 

It’s really a fine thing. It’s going to give us a 
basis on which to work, a foundation on which 
to build. Now we can stand on equal footing 
with all the other groups and ask for what we 
want, knowing that at least we have the consent 
of 70 in 14,000. 

We have a president, a vice-president, no 
treasurer because we don’t pay dues, and a 
public relations counsel, who with a committee 
of three handles all complaints, incoming or 
outgoing. 

It gives us a kind of timid pride to know 
that now we are the Council of Negro Students 
of the University, and not just a handful of so- 
cially suppressed cliques with no common in- 
terest except our mutual exclusion from what 
some call the “brighter side” of college life. 

It’s always best to end on the bright note, 
anyhow, isn’t it? 

Love to Mom and Dad, 
Charlotte 
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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 
are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 
economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 
the program followed today. 

You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 
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